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THIS WEEK: 


ig AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 4, lag (eos Yard, Blackfriars, 
E.C.4. (Telephone: Central 3852). Subscri 
tions £2 2s. a year. U.S.A. $10, includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and 
two cloth inding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


E Library for January reproduces the 

interesting paper read last October before 
the Bibliographical Society by Mr. Clayton 
Atto on the Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning. Founded in 1735 by a group of 
eminent persons “to assist authors in the 
Publication, and to secure to them the entire 
Profits of their own works,”’ the Society num- 
bered 116 or 117 members, sundry noblemen, 
politicians and men of affairs among them. 
About a dozen formed its working nucleus; 
the rest fairly soon lost their interest in it, to 
the point of omitting to pay their subscrip- 
tions, and becoming so remiss in attendance 
at mectings that it became difficult to get 
together a quorum. An original subscription 
of ten guineas was ‘‘ designed as a capital,”’ 
and a yearly subscription of two guineas was 
to provide for working expenses. When the 
inevitable opposition of booksellers, and the 
slow sale of learned works are considered, the 
eventual failure of the Society is less to be 
wondered at than the fact that so much good 
will and good work were put into it that it 
produced a few books which repaid expenses, 
and that it endured for about thirteen years. 
Bentley’s ‘ Manilius ’ was the work on which 
the leaders of the Society cast their eyes for a 
first publication but, to the great disgust of 
Alexander Gordon, the Secretary, Bentley 
preferred ‘‘ to throw it into the hands of a 
common Bookseller.’”? Gordon then tried with- 
out success to get hold of Conyers Middleton’s 
‘Life of Cicero.’ An edition of Maximus 
Tyrius was the first book published by the 
Society ; and next came the Papers and Letters 
of Sir Thomas Roe, offered to them by 
Samuel Richardson, then known only as a 
printer. The first successful publication was 
that of Dr. Alexander Stuart’s ‘ Muscular 
Motion.’ The account of the several works 
brought out, and their several fates, of the re- 
lations with booksellers, and of the vicissi- 
tudes within the Society itself, makes excel- 
lent reading, 


95 


Mr. Bertram Cotgrave and Mr, Irvine 
Masson contribute an interesting study of 
‘ The Editio princeps of Bede’s prose Life of 
St. Cuthbert and its Printer’s XIIIth century 
““Copy”’’; Mr. F. T. Bowers has some 
valuable ‘ Notes on Running-Titles as Biblio- 

raphical Evidence ’ ; and lovers of Swift will 
ike to note the article ‘On Swift’s Marginalia 
in a copy of Macky’s Memoirs’ by Mr. W. F. 
Trench and Mr, K, B, Garratt. 


‘We received the other day the January 

number of Industry, published by K. M. 
Banerjee at the Industry Press, Shambazar, 
Calcutta. In an article entitled ‘A New 
Utility for Molasses ’ is set forth a proposal 
of the Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology 
to convert the immense surplus of molasses 
produced in India into a road paint which 
would compete well with the tar commonly 
used. This would be done at a cost of 10 annas 
per Mt sean yard as against 15 annas for tar 
macadam roads and Rs. 3.10 for cement roads, 
Molasses can be had in virtually unlimited 
sigan from the 150 sugar factories of 
ndia, and the latest researches have shown 
that ‘‘ molasses roads’’ are not inferior to 
tar macadam roads in weight-carrying capa- 
city. India produces yearly an average of 
394,000 tons of molasses which would be 
enough for the annual construction of 6,870 
miles of good road. 

Another new idea which has recently been 
worked out in Japan, is here described under 
‘In the Field of Invention’—the paper 
bicycle. It is the direct outcome of the short- 
age in Japan of iron and steel. The frame- 
work, saddle and some minor parts are of 
fibre, and the mudguards of stiff, hard paper 
material. This bicycle has been 
after some six months’ research ; costs, for the 
moment, till mass production has been set 
going, 60 yen; and has been named the 


okusaku-go, 


WE received the other day the Seventeenth 

Annual Report, 1937-38, from the Insti- 
tute of Historical Research in the University 
of London. Two interesting new developments 
are mentioned: first, lectures by specialists, 
during the session 1938-39, on the less familiar 
fields of historical investigation such as 


heraldry and iconography; and second, work 
on the archieves of London bankers and 
finance houses. This latter development is in 
response to a request for advice concerning 
how to make their records available to his- 
torians, and, it is hoped, may be found accept- 
able to firms of this kind, and students, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND THE 
RE-BUILDING OF LONDON. 


[* the first week of September, 1666, four- 

fifths of London was destroyed by fire. 
Seventy thousand people were rendered home- 
less, and over 13,000 houses burnt. A city 
which on Saturday had been the greatest in 
the land was, by the following Thursday, an 
object of pity—‘‘ that ruinous heap... that 
Chaos which we now call London.”’ In popu- 
lar memory the disaster is firmly connected 
with the name of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Some eighty years after the Fire the legend 
arose that he had planned a wonderful new 
city. His great scheme was laid before the 
King and before Parliament, so the story 
ran, and accepted by both, only to be defeated 
by the narrow selfishness of the citizens. Yet, 
though a great opportunity was thus thrown 
away, all was not lost. London had to be 
rebuilt without the changes which would have 
made it worthy of its own importance, but 
the rebuilding itself could be directed and 
regulated. Wren was therefore appointed 
Surveyor-general and principal Architect 
for rebuilding the whole City.’”’ That in 
essence is the popular story. The words 
quoted are from the ‘ Parentalia,’ the 
memoirs of the Wren family edited by Sir 
Christopher’s grandson and printed in 1750, 
and much of the legend comes from that same 
source. Though for the most part it is either 
untrue or distorted, there is only space here 
to examine the second part of it. 

The position in 1666 scarcely agrees with 
the legend. The post of Surveyor General 
had then been occupied for some years by Sir 
John Denham, the Cavalier poet, in whose 
possession it was to remain until 1669. Wren 
was known as a brilliant professor of astro- 
nomy and geometry at Oxford, but his career 
as an architect had scarcely begun. He had 
built a chapel for Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, designed the Sheldonian Theatre, and 
gained valuable experience at St. Paul’s 
cathedral, but, in the words of Sir Reginald 
Blomefield, ‘‘ between 1660 and 1670, [he] 
was the merest amateur in architecture ” 
(Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 4th Series, vol. xiv., 
p. 129). However, his plan had attracted 
notice, as he intended that it should, and 
when Charles had occasion to appoint Com- 


missioners to work with the city authorities 
on questions concerning the rebuilding, he 
was one of the three chosen. Though he 
undoubtedly stood high in the royal favour, 
he was the junior member, for his colleagues, 
Hugh May and Roger Pratt, were both men 
of standing and experience. For a time the 
Commissioners were in active negotiation 
with the City, but the passage in February, 
1667, of the ‘ Act for Rebuilding the City of 
London ’ (18 and 19 Charles II, cap. 8) vir- 
tually terminated their duties. This Act gov- 
erned most of the rebuilding, placing it in 
the charge of the City authorities, subject to 
an obligation to obtain the King’s assent to 
matters decided in principle but not in de- 
tail. Thereafter, there are occasional 
instances of the Commissioners making re- 
aay on disputes in which one of the parties 

ad appealed to the Crown, but that is all. 
Pratt actually retired to the country in 1668, 
and, in consultations over such matters as the 
rebuilding of the Royal Exchange, it was the 
Surveyor General, Sir John Denham, who re- 
presented the King. 

So far there seems to be no basis for the 
claim made in the ‘ Parentalia.’ _Historic- 
ally this is as it should be. By constant 
efiort, continued over a period of more than 
five hundred years, London had gained that 
control over its own affairs which was the 
objective of every mediaeval town. This free- 
dom was readily asserted—jealously guarded. 
Charles could only have appointed an officer 
of his own to direct the rebuilding by an 
exercise of prerogative which would have 
evoked instant and bitter opposition. A 
piece of unusual good fortune allows both 
the accuracy of this reasoning and the falsity 
of the full claim made for Wren to be demon- 
strated. Charles, attracted by the bustling 
energy of the then Lord Mayor, actually 
sought to make an appointment of the kind 
described. On 31 May, 1667, he wrote to the 
Aldermen and Common Council of the City: 

Trusty and Wellbeloved Wee Greet you well, 
Wee have observed with how much diligence & 
activity Our Right Trusty and Wellbeloved S* 
William Bolton the present Lord Mayor of that 
Our Citty hath in all occasions expressed his 
zeale for the advancement of the great worke of 
rebuilding the Citty, And considering that it 
will bee necessary that some one discreet & 
active Person bee appointed Surveyor G(ene)r 
of that Worke, in whose care it may bee aswell 
to quicken & excite the undertakeings of parti- 
cular persons, as to inspect & regulate the 
frame and modell of the whole, for the greater 
beauty and convenience of the Publicke, Wee 
have thought fitt hereby very particularly to 
recommend to your choice the said St William 
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ities Bolton for the experience he already hath in | With secular rebuilding he had little todo, The 
he the, the | new houses, the Companies” hall, the cours, 
he | the thing, in which as he hath already well | Prisons and markets of the new London were 
our, deserved from the Citty, soe Wee thinke he may | the concern of the citizens alone. Their 
ues, for the future bee very usefull to you in the | energy and resource had turned the ‘‘ ruinous 
men carrying on the Worke, & tor that consideracon | heap’’ into something approaching a new 
the Wee againe recommend him very effectually to | city before he even began his poner rs 
tion for the & of yr Sur- 
a veyor G(ene)rall) wth such Allowances as yW gore J T. F. Reppaway, 
Ty, shall thinke fitt, & as may bee a reasonable King’s College, Cambridge. 
y of encouragement to his care & industry in that r 

vir- worke, which we wre 

V- we rom y¥, And soe ee bid yW farewell... 
7 in (P.R.O. 8.P. Dom: Charles ii, 202, ff 95-6). LONDON SHOP SIGNS. 
t to Though catastrophe had made the King’s OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN BY LaRWwoop 

e- though the choice of the Lord Mayor remov 
onal all crauahen of an official calcome from out- (See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77). 

Te- side, the recommendation was flatly refused. Crow & Braster. (? Braceter). Edmond 
rties Is there, then, any basis for the assertion | Cooper, goldsmith, Old Change, 1704. 

all. made in the ‘ Parentalia’? The answer is a (St. Vedast, Foster Lane, Register). 
668, much qualified ‘‘ yes.’”” In 1669 Sir John 
; the Denham died, and Wren, despite the claims Crown & Acorn. Jonathan Newton and 
the of Hugh May, succeeded him. He did, there- | Thomas Cole, goldsmiths, Lombard Street. 
) re- fore, become Surveyor General, though only | 1744. 

* of the ‘‘ Royal Works,’’ and not until three (Trade-card and Daily Advertiser), 

e years after the Fire. In 1670 a supplemen- 
tary rebuilding Act extended his authority | COWS Aldersey and Combes, 
tant atl gave him the opportunity to which we | Mercers, handos Street, Covent Garden. 
han owe the present parish churches in the city. 1761. P 
that Controversies over the suppression of those (Billhead). 
the considered redundant had prevented the first Crown & Beaver. —— Capel, hatter, in 
iree- Act from dealing with them, and plans for | Bishopsgate, near Cornhill. 
ded. this part of the rebuilding had therefore been (Daily Advertiser, 12 Jan., 1748) 
ficer delayed for three years. The second Act : = f 
an allowed a start to be made, and with that start Crown & Beentve. Barclay & Co., wax 
have came Wren’s first close connection with the | chandlers, opposite the Little Theatre, Hay- 
A actual building of the new city. The statute | market. 1767, 
both laid down that the churches authorised should (Bill-head). 
sity be “‘ built and erected according to such 
non- Models, and of such Dimensions, and in such | CRowN & Boor. Charles Morton, shoe- 
ling Manner and Form in all respects’? as was | maker, near Gun Dock, Wapping. 
ally directed and appointed by the Archbishop of (Daily Advertiser, 24 Dec., 1747). 
cind Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the} (Qpown & Bowt. Joseph Cooper, turner, 
b.. Lord Mayor. Their ruling, however, was | facing St. Sepulchre’s church, Snow Hill. 
ity: made subject to the King’s approval. 
well, they were not architects, and could rarely | ~~ (Trade-card) 
ce & meet together, the result of this proviso was : 
Ae that in practice the designs for the churches | Crown & Canister. Edward Clarke, sells 
his came to be decided by the parishioners, in | tea, china and glass, No. 47, Ludgate Hill, 
wat consultation with the King’s representative, | opposite the London Punch House, 1760. 
t it the General. Hence (Bill-head). 
t & some deference to the wishes of those parish- : 
yrall ioners, became the creator of that 
a series of buildings with which the City of | fall ¢ 1760. 
the London is still endowed. His appointment, (Trade-card) 
ater some years later, as architect to the new St. ; 
Wee Paul’s, stamped with the seal of his greatness Crown & Corrin. Arthur Granger, car- 

virtually the whole of the ecclesiastical re- | penter and undertaker in Whitechapel. wn.p. 
building. That was his share in the work. (Trade-card). 
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Crown & Comps, William Bower, comb 
maker, within Aldgate. 1777, 
(Trade-card). 


Crown & Corat. Richard Binley, gold- 
smith, Gutter Lane. 1745. 
(‘ London Topographical Records ’ Vol. iv.). 


Crown & Daccer. Benjamin Ferriers, 
face painter, Charing Cross, 
(Postman, 19 July, 1707). 


Crown & Diat. William Wrench, watch- 
maker, Holborn. 


(Daily Journal, 13 Feb., 1728). 


Crown & Ewer. John Wilmot, goldsmith, 
corner of Three Tuns Tavern, St. Margaret’s 
Hill, Southwark. 1762 

(Trade-card). 


Crown & Five Crocs. John Ward, (no 
trade mentioned), Dean Street, near Red Lion 


Square. N.D. 
(Broadside). 


Crown & Guiose. John Brown, bookseller, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1663. 
(‘ London Topographical Records’ Vol, iii.). 


Crown, Giove & Ancuor. William Jones, 
glover, corner of Old Change, Cheapside, 1761 


and 1 
(Billheads). 


Crown & GotpEN Batt. Christian Hillan, 
goldsmith, Compton Street, St. Ann’s, Soho. 


¢. 1740 
(Trade-card). 


Crown & Letters. Tom Joyce, 
gold lace-man, Chandos Street. 


(Daily Advertiser, 9 Jan., 1742). 


Crown & GoLpEN StTrrRuP. Wescoe, 
saddler, corner of Bedford Row. 
(Daily Advertiser, 6 March, 1749). 


Crown & Grapes. (No name or trade 
mentioned), Cary Lane, near Goldsmith’s 
Hall. 1745. 

(‘ London Topographical Records’ Vol. iv.). 


Crown & Jewet. (No name mentioned), 

‘a goldsmith’s shop” against Exeter Ex- 
(Strand). N-D. 

(Thompson’s ‘ Quacks of Old London ’). 


Crown & Key. (1) James Martin, 
upholsterer, Drury Lane. 
(Craftsman, 7 Feb., 1730). 
(2) James Greenwood, brazier and iron- 
monger, without Bishopsgate. 1762. 
(Bill-head). 


Crown & Lace Laprets. Thomas Leander, 
masquerade warehouse, Cranbourn Alley, 
Leicester fields. 

(Daily Advertiser, 9 Jan., 1750). 


Crown & Looxinc Gutass. Benjamin 
Rackstraw, cabinet maker, the lower end of 
the Paved’ Stones in St. Martin’s Lane.  ¢. 
1740. 

(Trade-card). 


Crown & Marycortp. Williams and 
booksellers, St. Paul’s churchyard, 
1648. 


(Imprint). 


Crown & Murrin. John Osgood, muffin 
maker, removed from Lombard Street o 
site the Post Office to Fishmongers’ Alley, 
Fenchurch Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 7 Dec., 1747). 


Crown & Patren. Mrs. Toll, vendor of 
medecines, next door to the ‘‘ Barley Mow,” 
Whitechapel. 

(Public Advertiser, 6 Sep., 1769). 


Crown & Peart. (A very usual jeweller’s 

sign, overlooked by rt | & Hotten), (1) 

Jno. Jackson, jeweller, George Street by 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, 1734. 

(Trade-card). 

(2) Benjamin Cartwright, es, near 
George Inn, West Smithfield. 1754. 

(Trade-card). 


(3) George Robertson, jeweller, near corner 
of the Hay Market, facing Piccadilly. 1774- 


1777 
(Trade-card). 


Crown & Rinc. Jacob Duhamel, jeweller, 
Duke ron Strand). 
(Daily Courant, 10 Nov., 1715). 


Crown, Rinc & Peart. Edward Dobson, 
jeweller and working goldsmith, Fleet Street, 
near Shoe Lane. 1755-1773. 

(Trade-card and Chaffers’ ‘ Aurifabrorum ’). 


Crown & Seat, David Mowden, goldsmith, 
in Noble Street. 1738. 
(Chaffers’ ‘ Aurifabrorum). 


Crown & 7 Lamps. Evan Richards, tin- 
man and lamplighter, corner of Cavendish 
Street, No. 141, Oxford Road. 1770-1783. 

(Billheads). 


Crown & Suear. (No name mentioned) a 
mercer’s in Paternoster Row. 
(London Gazette, 7 Feb., 1689): 
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Crown & Suuttrie. John Joy, (no trade 
mentioned), in Shoreditch. 
(Daily Advertiser, 10 Feb., 1749). 


Crown & Sirprer. (1) Ralph Aldersey, 
shoemaker, lower end of Minories, near Tower 


Fill. 1738. 
(Trade-card). 
(2) Timothy Smith, shoemaker, opposite 
St. Mildred’s church, in the Poultry, near 
Cheapside. c. 1760. 
(Trade-card). 


Crown & Spur. Thomas Harding, work- 
ing goldsmith and jeweller, in the Minories. 
1751-1773. 

(Trade-cards). 


Crown & Stitt. Bockett and Neatby, dis- 
tillers, against St. Thomas’s in the Borough, 
Southwark. N.D. 


(Trade-card). 
Crown & Svucar Loar, John Keys, 
grocer, in Tower Street. 1759. 

(Bill-head). 


Crown & Sun. Samuel Edwards, draper, 
Ludgate Street, over against the church. c. 


1700. 
(Bagford Bills). 


Crown, Sun & 7 Srars. Anthony 
Ellines, jeweller etc., under St. Dunstan’s 
church facing Corbett’s State Lottery Office, 
(Fleet Street). c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Crown & Swan. Enos Whitely, woollen 
r, No, 23, St. Martin’s le Grand. 


(Trade-card). 


Crown & Tea CanisTeR. Sarah Sharpe, 
r and confectioner, Fleet Street, near 


emple Bar. 
(Bill-head 17—). 


Crown & TurEE Gitoves. James Dalvy, 
glover and hosier, the corner of James Street, 
in St, James’s Hay Market. c. 1680. 

(Trade-card). 


Crown & 3 Sucar Loaves.23 Rawlinson 
and Davison, grocers, in Fenchurch Street. 
(Bill-head 1752). 
Crown & Wuate. Elizabeth Bowen, whale- 
bone seller, over against the Bell Inn, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, 
(Bill-head 17—). 


2% Now Davison, Newman and Co., 14 Cree- 
church Lane. 


Cup & Crown. Henry Shere and Henry 
Arnold, goldsmiths, Lombard Street. 1753- 


1768. 
(Trade-card). 


Cur & Rinc. Johnson, goldsmith, with- 
out Cripplegate, 


(Daily Courant, 25 June, 1723). 


Cur & Star. Reynolds, as Fleet 
Street, near Bride Lane. 1718. 
(Archaeological Journal, December, 1895). 


Cuprip on a SHett Rock. Thomas Gold- 
smith, cabinet maker, Greece Court, Old Jury, 


Cheapside. 
(London Gazette, 2 April, 1694). 


Curtain. Cooper and Giles, silversmiths, 
Hollywell Mount (Shoreditch). 1773. 
(Chaffers’ ‘ Aurifabrorum ’). 


Cutters’ Arms. Beaver and Du Quoy 
(made bags for wigs) next door to White’s 
Chocolate House in St. James’s Street. 

(Advertisement, 3 Dec., 1743). 


Cutters’ Arms & Sworp. John Hill, 
sword cutler, at the back side of the Royal 


Exchange. 
(Daily Courant, 8 Oct., 1702). 


AmMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued). 


MATRIMONIAL SALES. 


(See clxxv. 314), 


T the above reference the Editor noted that 
the subject had been discussed several 
times in ‘N, and Q.,’ but as many of these 
references were in early volumes, and complete 
runs of ‘N. and Q.’ are, unfortunately, not 
often found, the present writer has ventured 
to abstract the following notes. 

It is said that matrimonial sales became 
much in vogue after 1816 when, on the reduc- 
tion of the military establishments, many 
soldiers returning home found that their 
wives, in their long absence at the wars, had 
remarried and raised families; the pecuniary 
transaction being in lieu of the husband’s 


right of prosecution for damages. This may 
be so, but none of the reported cases mentions 
the husband being an old soldier: in 1820 it 
was stated at the Truro Quarter Sessions that 
though the practice was not infrequent in 
other counties, it had but seldom occurred in 
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Cornwall, and that only within the past two 
years. On the other hand a French traveller 
visiting Smithfield Market in 1816 witnessed 
one of these sales and reported that at that 
date the Market was a recognised centre for 
such transactions, which it continued to be 
until 1827, or later. 


Another suggestion is that the custom 
originated from the Anglo-Saxon law which 
compelled every freeman seducing another 
freeman’s wife to reimburse the outraged hus- 
band for his expenses in obtaining another 
spouse; this seems somewhat far-fetched, as 
only two cases of wife sale are recorded pre- 
vious to the closing years of the eighteenth 
century; a London parson was punished in 
1553 for selling his wife; and in 1773 a Bir- 
mingham man sold his for a shilling. The 
practice, under common law, was _ illegal 
though little notice was taken: however in 
1820 at the Truro Quarter Sessions a pur- 
chaser was fined 1s. and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment; and in 1837 at the 
West Riding Sessions the vendor was sen- 
tenced to a month’s imprisonment with hard 
labour. Often an attempt was made to clothe 
the transaction in an air of legality by givin 
a stamped receipt for the money. In 1895 an 
1900, at Sheffield and Leeds respectively, per- 
sons on trial for bigamy attempted to rebut 
the charge by pleading they had sold their 
wives, 

Wife sale was generally considered, by the 
lower orders in Warwickshire, to be legal if: 

(a) The price paid ranged from 2s. 6d, to 
7s. 6d.; (b) The wife, with a halter around 
her neck, was taken to market through three 
toll gates. 

In the North and West Ridings the neces- 
sary qualifications for popular legality were: 

(a) The price not less than Ils.; 
(b) The wife was not sold more than once by 
the same husband; and (c) was delivered to 
her purchaser with a halter around the neck. 

Until the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century the majority of reported cases 
occurred at markets, to which the wife was led 
in a halter around the neck; and often the 
usual market dues were levied. Afterwards 
the transactions generally took place in beer- 
houses. In all cases the wife was presumed 
to be a willing partner in the business: 
indeed, at Belpar in 1873, the wife of an 
absconded debtor offered herself for sale with 
her husband’s effects, but found no bids, 

The following list is intended to give a 
representative selection drawn from reported 
instances ; it should be observed that cases are 


reported more frequently previous to 1830 
than after that date. 


Date. Place. Purchase Price. 

1796. Sheffield 6d. 

1803. Sheffield 21s. 

1806. Hull. £21, 

1811. Coventry. £10. (Purchase also in- 
cluded five children; 
horse and cart; and 
household furniture). 

1815. Pontefract. lls. 

1816. Smithfield. £52 10s. 0d. and a 

valuable horse. 

1820. Canterbury. 5s. 

1826. Brighton. Is. 

1831. Stockport. 5s. 

c. 1841. Co. Gloucester. 2s. 6d. 

1852. Nottingham. Is. 

1855. Derby. 1s. 6d. and a quart 

of ale. 

1862. Selby. a pint of ale, 

1863. Merthyr Tydvil. £2 10s. Od. and 10s. 
worth of beer to be 
drunk by the three 
parties. 

1870. Bury. 8s. 

1872. Exeter. £50. (purchase in- 

cluded children). 

1872. Hull. 2s. 6d. 

1881. Rippon. £25. 

1881. Sheffield. a quart of beer. 

1882. Belfast. one penny and a 

dinner. 

1882. Alfreton, Co. Derby. x 

1884. York. 1s. 6d. 

1887. Wakefield. 10s. 

1896. Doncaster. ? (purchase in- 


cluded four chil- 
dren). 

At least one such sale occurred in France 
—at Maratz, near Lille, in 1865: was the 
practice widespread on the Continent at any 
time? Further examples from England in 
the eighteenth century, or earlier, would be 
appreciated. What was the significance of 
the halter ? P.T. A. 


DRYDEN’S ‘ SPANISH FRIAR’ AND A 
PROVINCIAL TOURING COMPANY. 


ALTHOUGH no careful study of the sta 
history of Dryden’s plays in the eigh- 
teenth century has yet been made, it is clear 
that ‘ The Spanish Friar’ enjoyed a greater 
continuous popularity than any other of his 
lays. I have counted more than 250 per- 


ormances before 1750, and there are doubt- 

less many more. Of the recorded perform- 

ances that have come to my attention, the 

most curious were those given by a small tour- 

ing company in Wales in the early summer 
741. 
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Of this troupe not many records are extant, 
but from those available (in the British 
Museum, Add. MS, 33488), which contain the 

rsonnel of the group, the itinerary, and the 

ay-to-day accounts, a story of interest to the 
historian of the stage can be partially recon- 
structed. Named the ‘ Commonwealth Com- 

ny,’’ the troupe began its summer season on 

ay 8, 1741, in Cardigan. Originally it was 
composed of seven members: Charles Morison 
and his wife Mary, John Cushing, James 
Hollins, Thomas and Elizabeth Harrell, and 
a Mr. Jones. The last-mentioned was left by 
the company in Cardigan, at the very begin- 
ning of the tour, and a few days later Mr. 
Cushing left the group in Carmarthen. The 
five remaining members stayed together for 
another dividing their slight profits, 
after all expenses were paid, into five equal 
shares. They seem to have had four plays 
in their repertoire: ‘The Spanish Friar,’ 
‘The Credulous Cuckold,’ ‘The Beaux’ 
Stratagem,’ and ‘The London Merchant.’ 
The last, ‘‘ with singing,’’ was acted only 
twice; ‘ The Spanish Friar ’ was presented 
thirteen times, and ‘The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem,’ eight. But it must have been a dis- 
couraging business, for the shares rarely 
ieaeled 3s. each for a performance, and were 
usually less. Doubtless disappointed in their 
profits, Thomas and Elizabeth Harrell left the 
company on June 12, at Carleon. For more 
than a month longer the three remaining 
actors struggled on. How this drastically re- 
duced troupe of two men and one woman was 
able to present their plays remains a mystery. 
But apparently they did so, for their care- 
fully kept accounts reveal continued, though 
often very small, receipts from performances. 

There are accounts for almost every per- 
formance of the tour, but it will be sufficient 
here to include a representative account sheet, 
that for May 16, when ‘ The Spanish Friar ’ 
was acted at Landilo: 


Taken ... .. 1—0—6 
Music . . 00-8 
Candles . 
Ale ... 0—0—4 
Taking the Town ... ... ... ... O—1—0 

0—3—0 
Shared at 5 shares 3/6 ... ... 0—17—6 
In hand ... ... .. 0—0—0 


Toward the end of July, with receipts occa- 
sionally as low as 6s., the three troupers fin- 


ally gave up the ghost. 
erary is given as follows: 
Cardigan—May 8 
Landilo—May 16 
Landovery—May 20, 21 
The Hay—May 28, 29 
Crickhowell—June 2 
Abergavenny—June 5, 8 
Usk—June 10 
Carleon—June 12 
Newland—June 22 
Malmesbury—July 2, 3, 4, 6 
Crickloe—July 8, 9, 10 
Lechlade—July 13, 14, 15 
Marchen—July 21 
The two-month tour of this little company, 
with really only two plays in its repertoire— 
for ‘The Spanish Friar’ and ‘ The Beaux’ 
Stratagem ’ accounted for twenty-one of the 
twenty-four performances—suggests both the 
difficulties under which drama was brought 
to provincial towns and villages, and the pro- 
bability that it was brought more often than 
we know. 


Their complete itin- 


E. Warp. 
Duke University, Durham, N.C., U.S.A. 


ILTON’S GOLDEN COMPASSES, — At 
clxxii. 294 Mr. Greorce W. WHITING 

called attention to a stained-glass window in 
St. Edmund’s church, Salisbury, which de- 
picted God creating the Sun and Moon with 
a pair of compasses. He suggested that from 
probably indirect knowledge of the window 
(destroyed before 1633), or from having seen 
others similar to it, Milton may have been 
indebted for his description of the Son’s 
bounding the universe, in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
vii. 225-29: 

He took the golden Compasses, prepar’d 

In God’s Eternal store, to circumscribe 

This Universe, and all created things: 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 

Round through the vast profunditie obscure. 

In discussing the figure of God and the com- 
passes in the window of St. Edmund’s, Mr. 
Wuit1nG also called attention to the observa- 
tion of Mr, Merritt Y. Hughes that ‘ the 
divine hand drawing the circle in Chaos was 
‘a familiar printer’s ornament,’ ’’ and to the 
Authorised Version’s translation of Proverbs 
viii, 27: ‘‘ When He set a compass upon the 
face of the deep.” re: rted by this evi- 
dence, Mr. WuttrNe challenged the interpre- 
tation of Mr. Harris F. Fletcher that Milton 
was led to use the figure of the compasses by 
the commentaries of such Rabbis as Ben Ger- 


son, Ibn Ezra, Rashi, and David Kimchi. It 
is Mr, Fletcher’s argument (‘ Milton’s Rab- 
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binical 101-2) that Milton was 
well-versed in Hebrew, that the original 
Hebrew employs in Proverbs viii. 27 the word 
‘circle’? rather than ‘‘ compass,’’ and that 


even with Dante as an example, it is extremely 
doubtful if Milton would have so far deviated 
from the Hebrew text as to have made the 
change from circle to compasses had he not had 
more direct and more authoritative warrant for 
it than mere literary usage. 


Behind the figure of the compasses is the 
idea of God (or the Son) as the architect of 
the universe, a conception alluded to by Mil- 
ton in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ viii. 72. Both the 
figure and the idea underlying it will be 
found together in ‘The Fall of Man’ of 
Godfrey Goodman, a conservative Anglican 
divine, then one of the chaplains of the 
Queen, and later Bishop of Gloucester. In 
this expanded sermon (London, 1616, p, 16; 
other editions, 1618 and 1629), Goodman 
stated in passing : 

In the beginning God did are and propor- 
tion the heauens for the oy vsing his rule, 
leauell, and compasse; the earth as the center, 
the heauens for the circumference. 


It is not my pur to raise the question of 
whether Milten the of 
various Rabbis in order to employ a figure 
used by Dante (‘ Paradiso,’ xix. 40-42), sup- 
ported by the Authorised Version of Scrip- 
ture, and found in the printing, the church 
art, and the religious literature of the seven- 
teenth century. The point is that in employ- 
ing the figure of the compasses and the basic 
idea of Deity as an architect, Milton made 
use of commonplaces which apparently were 
generally accepted and wholly conventional. 


Grant McCottey. 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


LERIDGE AND SHELLEY.—According 

to Mrs, Shelley (Dowden, ed. ‘ The Poeti- 
cal Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley,’ New 
York, n. d., p. 489), Shelley never met Coler- 
idge. She, however, falsely assumes (see 
Woodberry, ed. ‘The Complete Poetical Works 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley,’ Boston, 1901, p. 340, 
who, following Dobell, Dowden, and W. M. 
Rossetti, dissents) that the poem opening 

Oh, there are spirits of the air, 


was ‘ addressed in idea to Coleridge.’’ Cer- 
tainly the portrait seems far more that of 
Shelley himself. That he met. and for a time 
admired Southey we know, and that he echoed 
and quoted Wordsworth is equally clear ; not, 
however, to the extent that Professors 


Mueschke and Griggs (‘ Wordsworth as the 
Prototype of the Poet in Shelley’s Alastor,’ 
P, M. L, A., xlix, 1934, 229-45) would have 
us believe, as Mr. M. Kessel (‘ The Poet in 
Shelley’s Alastor,’ P. M, L, A., li, 1936, 
302-10) shows. But, though resemblances as 
men, philosophers and poets are not absent, 
that Shelley was influenced by Coleridge in 
the following particular I have nowhere heard 
or read. Yet it will, I believe, be generally 
admitted that his invocation opening ‘ Alas- 
tor ’ (1815) is at least a parallel in the use of 
the triad—‘‘ Earth, Ocean, Air ”’; earth, air, 
and ocean of ‘ Ode to the West Wind ’ (1819); 
and land, air, and sea of the dirge concluding 
‘Ginevra’ (1821)—to that in ‘ France: An 
Ode ’ (1798). Coleridge invokes clouds, waves, 
and woods, and again in the last strophe 
writes ‘‘ earth, sea and air’’. Moreover, in 
“My Baptismal Birthday ’ (1833) he employs 
‘earth, sea, and sky.’’ (Campbell, op. cit., 
p- 210.) 

Now of course anyone may invoke these 
elements, and, to be sure, Coleridge is con- 
cerned with political liberty, as partly Shelley 
is with personal in ‘ Ode to the West Wind,’ 
though in ‘ Alastor’ preoccupied with the 
more Wordsworthian ‘‘ natural piety”. 
Nevertheless there is more than meets the eye. 

Note the first strophe of ‘ France: An Ode’ 
(text that of J. Dykes Campbel, ‘ The Poetical 
Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ London, 
1895, p. 124): 

Ye Clouds! that far above me float and pause, 

march no mortal may con- 

roul! 

Ye Ocean Waves! that wheresoe’er ye roll, 
Yield homage only to eternal laws! 

Ye Woods! that listen to the night-birds’ 

singing, 

Midway the smooth and perilous slope 

reclined, 

Save when your own imperious branches 

swinging, 

Have made a solemn music of the wind! 
Where, like a man beloved of God, 
Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 

How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 

My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I 

wound, 

Inspired, beyond the Des of folly, 

By each —_ shape and wild unconquerable 

sound! 

O ye loud Waves! and O ye forests high! 

nd O ye Clouds that far above me soared! 

Thou rising Sun! thou blue rejoicing Sky! 

Yea, every thing that is and will be free! 

Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 

With what deep worship I have still adored 

The spirit of divinest Liberty. 

The opening of ‘ Alastor ’ I quote from the 

edition of Woodberry (op. cit., p. 33): 
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Earth, Ocean, Air, bélovad brotherhood ! 

If our great Mother has imbued my soul 

With aught of natural piety to feel 

Your love, and recompense the boon with 
mine; 

If dewey morn, and odorous noon, and even, 

With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 

And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness; 

If Autumn’s hollow sighs in the sere wood 

And Winter robing with pure snow and 
crowns 

Of starry ice the gray grass and bare boughs; 

If aber do voluptuous pantings when she 
breathes 

Her first sweet kisses,—have been dear to me; 

If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 

I consciously have injured, but still loved 

And cherished these my kindred; then forgive 

This boast, belovéd brethren, and withdraw 

No portion of your wonted favor now! 


Not only nature is used in the same manner 
but the two invocations are in consequence of 
unfailing fidelity appeals for inspiration. In 
spirit they are similar but the application is 
different. The elements are the Muse. Be- 
cause, however, of Napoleonic tyranny Coler- 
idge is anxiously concerned for freedom, 
whereas Shelley is indulging the hope of 
— or impersonal healing through the 

neficent ministry of the world without him. 


Cuartes Bett Burke. 
The University of Tennessee. 


EOLIAN INSECT MUSIC.—In certain 
seasons, as during an exceptional spell 
of fine, warm and po summer weather at 
about the time of the summer solstice, most 
delightful aeolian musical sounds may be 
heard shortly after sunset, in the circumam- 
bient air above. These sounds are occasioned 
by myriads of gnats or mosquitoes beating 
the air with their wings as they fly in dense 
swarms, and may be likened to the playing 
of a harp or violin in the distance. The 
music is very faint, varying slightly in in- 
tensity as in a cadence, in consequence of very 
slight and imperceptible movements in the 
surrounding air, and of variations of dis- 
tance, too, between the insect swarms and the 
listener. A single gnat heard in a room 
will give the clue to the aeolian music of the 
multitude from the intensity of the sound 
produced. Gilbert White as recorded in the 
‘Natural History of Selborne ’ was probably 
the first to mention the phenomenon. 
Although the present writer has been a 
student of nature most of his life he must 
admit that he has had the pleasure of hearing 
the delightful music on very few occasions 
indeed. 
Wii1am Harcovurt-Batn. 


Readers’ Queries. 


FFECT OF MUSIC ON ANIMALS. — 
John Playford, in his ‘ Introduction to 
the Skill of Musick,’ published in 1703, re- 
cords that some years previously, near Roy- 
ston, he met a herd of about twenty stags, 
on the road, following a bag-pipe and violin ; 
when the musicians played and led the way, 
the herd followed ; but if the music ceased the 
herd stood still. By this means it was brought 
from Yorkshire to Hampton Court. Is this 
or similar stories arial elsewhere? Roy- 
ston is near Barnsley in the West Riding. 


T. Water Hatt. 


THE OLDEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND.— 
It has been claimed that the old chancel 
on Selsey Bill is what is left of the oldest 
church in England. It dates from about 
a.D. 1100. Surely there are earlier authenti- 
cated churches ? 


Epwarp Heron-ALten. 


ARLES FLEETWOOD: HERDES 

(See 10 S. xii. 58, 373).—Charles Fleet- 
wood, eldest son of Charles Fleetwood, 
Patentee of Drury Lane Theatre, by Susanna 
Williams, his wife, is said to have appeared 
at Drury Lane during 1758-1760, ps after- 
wards to have gone to India, where he made 
a fortune. I shall be glad to know the date 
and place of his death. 

He is said to have married Mary Herdes; 
is the date and place of the marriage known ? 
Who was her father? 

J. B. Wuirmore. 


HE JEWS IN ENGLAND (See elxxv.'471; 
s.v. ‘The Expulsion of the Jews from 
England, 1290’).—I have just read with 
much interest the note of N. C. B. at the re- 
ference, and should be glad of further notes 
on this subject, which is so interesting at pre- 
sent, 

How long was it after 1290 that the Jews 
were officially permitted to return to England 
or live there? Were the laws of expulsion 
and prohibition literally carried out, or did 
many Jews continue to live in England in 
hiding or without too close attention from 
the legal officers? Various comments have 
been made from time to time regarding 
Shakespeare’s characterization of the Jew in 
‘The Merchant of Venice.’ Were there Jews 


in England in Shakespeare’s time and was 
the creation of the character of Shylock based 
on Shakespeare’s own observation of the race 
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or upon hearsay from other countries? All 

these points might, I think, be interesting to 

your readers. Atrrep E. Hamitt. 
Chicago, Illinois, 


YTE: LEETE.—Can anyone give me the 
exact connection between the families of 
Lyte (or Light) of Somerset and Gloucester, 
and Leete of Cambridgeshire, Northampton- 
shire and Huntingdonshire ? 

Richard le Lyte, recorded in 1303 as land- 
owner at Comberton and Toft, Cambridge- 
shire, had a son, Robert Lete, who, in 1326, 
was recorded as landowner at Toft. It has 
been established that Richard le Lyte was a 
direct ancestor of Thomas Leete, of Oaking- 
ton (c. 1613), from whom the Northampton- 
shire Leetes are descended. 

It seems that the original form of the name 
was Lyte (or Light) and that the branch of 
the family that settled in the Midlands gradu- 
ally changed the form to Leete, while the Irish 
branch prefers to spell it Leet, 

There are many variations of both names, 
e.g., Lyde, Lett, Lettre, etc., but the families 
bear the same arms and it has been established 
beyond doubt that they are one and the same. 

I should be most grateful if anyone could 
supply the missing link or links. 

K. M. L. 


T. PAUL WITHOUT THE WALLS, 
ROME.—Was this church in Rome main- 
tained by the English Crown before the 
Reformation ? 


C. A, Kyapp, 
Captain. 
Bournemouth. 
\WORDSWORTH’S SCHOLAE ACA- 


DEMICAE, — Can any reader give me 
information concerning this book A where 
it may be found? [I have seen references to 
it in several works, but cannot find it in the 
British Museum library. Several literary 
scholars whom I have approached had not 


heard of it. W. Kenneru Spicer. 


EATH FROM JOY.—There are some 
instances in story of a dog dying of joy 

at the sight of a long-lost master—old Argos, 
Odysseus’ dog, is of course, the famous one. 

Are there any authenticated instances of 
this in real life? 

And are there any authenticated instances 
of a human being having died from joy? 


M. U. H. R. 
IELD MARSHAL SIR RICHARD 


JAMES DACRES (1799-1886). — He 
commanded the artillery in the Crimean War; 


Constable of the ‘Tower of London,’ 1881; 
Master Gunner of England. (an any reader 
say whether he was descended from the Dacre 
family, the original owners of Hurstmonceux 
Castle in Sussex ? 

W. R. Cuntirre. 


ETEOROLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. — 
In a leader in The Times of Jan. 24, 
headed ‘ Hullo Gemini,’ it is remarked that 
“‘the Air Ministry’s weather forecasts can 
still be denounced in law as witchcraft.”’ 
Could any reader quote the terms of the law 
referred to? 
E. 


BSOLETE LAWS UNREPEALED. — It 
would be interesting to learn what laws 
founded on ideas quite obsolete, and there- 
fore now never enforced, still remain on the 
statute-book ? 
E. 


IEUT. J. A. EYMA, OF THE ROYAL 
WAGON TRAIN.—This officer served as a 
subaltern in the Peninsula during the hottest 
period of the war, and retired from the ser- 
vice to cultivate his patrimonial estate in the 
island of Martinique. He was alive in 1833. 
I should be pleased to learn whether he left 
any published memoirs and, if so, where and 
when they were printed. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


LACE-NAME: QUOUSQUE.—The Rev. 
Charles Best Robinson in his ‘ Story of 
the Priory and Peculiar of Snaith in the 
County of York,’ when describing the Staple- 
ton Chapel, mentions that in this place there 
was buried on Dec, 8, 1584, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stapleton of Quousque. What is known 
about the place thus named? Any informa- 
tion concerning its history and the deriva- 
tion of its peculiar name will be appreciated 
by the querist, 
H. Askew. 
[Quousque is Latin for “ how far.” Is ita 
fanciful name for a very remote spot?] 


LESLIE AS FEMININE CHRISTIAN 
NAME.—I have known many instances 
of Leslie as a masculine Christian name, but 
has it been used to any great extent as a 
feminine name? I have myself only met with 
one instance of this. 

H, ASKEW. 


KENHEAD FAMILY OF NORTHUM- 
BERLAND.—Wanted, particulars of this 
family, 
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ARLES T. BEEK.—I require particu- 

lars of the ancestry of Charles Tilstone 
Beek, the noted explorer, who is stated to have 
been ‘‘ eldest son of James Beek, a prominent 
Citizen of London, descended from the Beeks 
or Bekes of Bekesbourne, Kent.’’ C. T, Beek 
lived from 1800 to 1874, 


P: W. 


E LIFE OF SPORES.—In the current 

number of the 0.H.S.I. Chronicles (vol. 
xxviii., no. 1), the magazine of the County 
High School for Boys, Ilford, which I am 
privileged to read regularly, J, H. Lloyd 
writes of Cheddar Caves: 

Mosses and ferns have sprung into existence 
with the introduction of the artificial lighting. 
An interesting theory put forward by scientists 
is that the spores of these plants have been 
lying dormant for porhege a million years, and 
with the new condition have now germinated. 

This recalls the discredited ‘‘ mummy 
wheat ’’ legend, ever cropping up somewhere, 
and looks like a too ready acceptance of what 
a guide said. A similar growth I observed 
not long ago in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, with 
which cavern the name of Sir Arthur Keith 
is associated, and the guide there made no 
such claim for it. 

Is the tale believable ? 


FREeDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


HRASE: ‘‘INNER CHECK.” — In 
Edmund Wilson’s ‘ The Triple Thinkers ’ 
(New York, Harcourt, 1938) I find p. 11 in 
the account of a conversation between Paul 
Elmer More, the well-known American 
“ humanist,’’ and some of his friends: ‘‘ Who 
originated the term ‘inner check’? Was it 
you or Babbitt ?’’ asked Mather. ‘‘ I was the 
first to use it,”? said More, ‘‘ in the ‘ Shel- 
burne Essays.’ But Babbitt has made much 
more of it than I have.’’ And he added, after 
a moment’s pause: ‘“‘I think the phrase 
occurs once in Emerson.”’ 

Is this statement correct and in what pas- 
sage of Emerson’s works is it used? At all 
events not in his poems, for the phrase is not 
to be found in Hubbell’s ‘ A Concordance to 
the poems of R, W. Emerson.’ ae 


Brussels. 


JOHN PARADISE, 1743-1795.—I_ am 


engaged on some research for Professor 
Shepperson, of the University of Virginia, 
who is collecting material for a biography 
of John Paradise (1743-1795), the linguist 


and friend of Dr. Johnson. I am anxious 
to find the whereabouts of any letters either 
written by him or addressed to him, and 
should be very grateful if any of your readers 
could give me information about them, 


(Miss) ALwyn A. Ruppock. 


Institute of Historical Research, 
Senate House, W.C.1. 


LACE-NAME COLDHARBOUR. — Is 
there any special meaning in the word 
Coldharbour ? 
Outside Sherborne, Warminster and Ames- 
bury there is a small hamlet called Cold- 
harbour. 


JouNn Benett-STANFORD. 


{The meaning of this place-name has been 
much discussed in “ N. and Q.’ We give some- 
thing of the articles upon it from our Tenth 
Series. At 10 S. i. 341 Mr. H. Snowpen Warp 
asked for information on several points con- 
nected with the name-position of the places; 
local suggestions for derivation; nearness to 
places of name containing element “ Col”; 
nearness to old trade road or Roman road. 
Prorrssor Sxeat (ibid 413) replied that there 
could be no doubt as to the meaning of the 
name which is “ harbour without a fire” just 
as “cold chamber” meant a room without a 
fire. He asked for information about the “ Cold 
Harbour” in London, which, in contrast to 
other “ Cold Harbours ” was evidently a large 
hostel. Mr. Epwarp Peacock at ibid. p. 496 
furnished a list of occurrences of the name 
which show its use was widespread. At ii. 14 
Mr. Ratpa a derivation from 
Collis Arborum (hill of trees) which was 
scouted by Proressor SxKsar. In the Ninth 
Series Cold Harbour was discussed at i. 17, 50, 
73, 373, 457; viii. 376. The ‘O.E.D. should also 
be consulted.] 


ROCQUE'S SHOP SIGN, CANISTER & 
SUGAR LOAF, — In Amprose 
Heat’s valuable list of the London shop signs 
not to be found in Larwood and Hotten, I 
notice that the Canister and Sugar Loaf 
appropriately enough the sign of two grocers, 
is also given to James Rocque, ‘“‘ land sur- 
veyor and engraver’’ on the authority of 
Chubb’s ‘ Printed Maps.’ Did Rocque simply 
take over the sign with a shop in Great Wind- 
mill Street, St. James’s? or was there some 
other reason for his using it, It seems a 
senseless sign for an engraver, much more for 
a surveyor, to have adopted. oe 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Could any one give 
me the _ reference—I believe from St. 
Augustine—for the saying, “ Non faciunt bonos 
vel malos mores, nisi boni vel mali amores.”’ 


Cc. E. H. 
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Replies. 


ROBERT HUISH. 


(clxxv. 172, 446). 


THE suggestion of Mr. Askew that Robert 
Huish was a Catholic is extremely in- 
teresting, and it were very much to be wished 
that we could ascertain something definite on 
this point. Contra, I can only offer internal 
evidence and internal evidence is notoriously 
tricky and inconclusive. Yet it is difficult 
to see how a Catholic author could have 
written some of the passages which occur in 
Huish’s two romances ‘ The Sorcerer,’ 1795, 
and ‘ The Brothers; or, The Castle of Niolo,’ 
1820. ‘The Sorcerer,’ for example, com- 
mences with a violent and wildly unhistorical 
diatribe against the ages of ‘‘ monkish sway ”’ 
and when “‘ brother Hilario,’’ a most saintly 
old priest, makes his appearance we are at 
once told that he alone of the whole fraternity 
stripped ‘‘ Religion of the fantastic orna- 
ments in which Fanaticism and Priestcraft 
had enveloped her.’’ This is the 
tone throughout the tale, although it may 
be argued that ‘ The Sorcerer’ is a transla- 
from the German, and therefore Huish is not 
responsible for the expression of the original, 
which it was his business to render faithfully. 
The period of ‘ The Brothers’ is also the 
centuries of ‘‘ monkish sway ’’—this actual 
phrase occurs in both romances—and almost 
without exception ‘‘ the whole cowled tribe ”’ 
are presented in the most lurid light. Such 
blunders as ‘‘ a Franciscan monk and ‘‘a 
Carmelite monk ’’ are perhaps not to be sur- 
prised at, but Huish shows himself very much 
at sea when speaking of Catholic emblems, 
whilst his epee of quite elementary de- 
tails of belief and practice is such that a 
child’s catechism have set him right. 
It is this ignorance which leads him to write 
of a doctrine he clearly does not in the least 
understand as ‘‘ farcical, not to say impious.”’ 
His monks of Arienheim keep up the crusted 
old tradition, that is to say they “‘ carouse 
over their glasses and laugh at the credulity ”’ 
of the simple devotees who load their house 
with gifts. Very delightful are their appeals 
to their ‘‘ holy patron, St. Benedictine’! 
Perhaps I should observe that one of the 
blackest villains—and there are not a few— 
in the romance, is ‘‘ Sazzano the atheist,’’ who 
is described as ‘“‘ a consummate fiend.’’ Any 
mention of nuns in ‘ The Brothers’ is in the 
very vein of Matthew Gregory Lewis. One 


ace 


of Huish’s later romances, ‘The Nun of 
Gnadenzell,’ 1846, is highly sensational, and 
was in fact published by the most famous and 
urveyor of ‘‘ bloods’ and ‘‘ dread- 
uls,’’ Edward Lloyd, 231, High Street, Shore- 
ditch. 

It seems almost certain that Robert Huish 
the author was in some way connected with 
—he may have been a nephew of—the Robert 
Huish of Nottingham whose daughter Mary 
married Sir Robert Bewicke of Closehouse. 
It is significant, as Mr. Askew has so rightly 
emphasized, that this lady died in a convent 
at Pontoise, ¢, 1779. 

Robert Huish the author, son of Mark 
Huish of Nottingham, was born in that city 
anno 1777. Whilst yet in his teens he entered 
as a student at the University of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, thus acquiring an exceptionally 
good knowledge of the German language and 
literature. At a rather later date he was for 
some time resident in Russia, presumably in 
a tutorial capacity. Most A his life was 
spent in London, and he died in Camberwell 
in April, 1850. 

In spite of a few faults of taste and some 
foolishness in his writings, it cannot be denied 
that Robert Huish was possessed of consider- 
able talent. The bitter sneer of the Quarterly 
Review which spoke of him as ‘‘ an obscure 
and unscrupulous scribbler’’ is unmerited 
and untrue. In his réle of novelist Huish 
could tell his tale well; his complicated plots 
are generally knit with care and neatly enough 
unravelled. Myself, I have been chiefly con- 
cerned with this author as a Gothic romancist, 
and as such he is an interesting link, his first 
fiction appearing in the year before Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s ‘ The Italian,’ and his last being pub- 
lished when Dickens was engaged upon ‘ David 
Copperfield’ and Thackeray was midway 
with ‘ Pendennis.’ 

Huish was a very prolific miscellaneous 
writer, and the following list of his works 
with a few accompanying details may prove 
useful, 

1. ‘The Sorcerer: A Tale. From the German 
of Veit Weber,’ 1795. A translation of ‘ Die 
Teufelsbeschwérung.’ Veit Weber is a pseu- 
donym of the historian, dramatist and 
novelist Georg Philipp Ludwig Leonhard 
Wachter; Nov. 25, 1762—Jan. 8, 1835. 

2. ‘ Select Tales from the German of Wie- 
a By the translator of ‘ The Sorcerer.’ 

3. ‘ Solomon, a Sacred Drama.’ Translated 
by R. Huish, 1809. From the German of 


Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock, 1724-1803. 
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4. ‘The Mysteries of Ferney Castle,’ a 
romance. 1809, 

5. ‘A Treatise on the Nature, Economy, 
and practical Management of Bees.’ 1815. 
Second ed., 1817, A new edition, 12mo., 1844. 
Huish was a recognized apian authority. 

6. ‘ The Peruvians.’ A poem. 1816. 

7. ‘Memoirs of the Princess Charlotte of 
Saxe Coburg. By Robert Huish, Esq.’ 
London; Printed for Thomas Kelly, Pater- 
noster-Row, 1818. The engraved title-page 
has ‘‘ Published . . . Decr. 13, 1817.” A 
vigorous and vivid book. The description of 
the Princess Charlotte’s funeral is very pic- 
turesque. 

8. ‘A Sacred Memorial of Her late Royal 
Highness Charlotte Augusta, Princess of 
Wales.” Extracts from 120 funeral sermons 
selected Huish. 1818. See pp. 632-628 
of the ‘ Memoirs.’ 

9. ‘Instructions for using the Huish hive 
from which the combs are extracted without 
killing the bees.’ 1819. 

10. ‘ The Cottager’s Manual for the Man- 
agement of Bees.’ Second ed., 1820. 

11. ‘ The Brothers ; or, The Castle of Niolo.’ 
A Romance. By Robert Huish Esgqre. 
London: Published by William Emans, No. 


7, London Road. The engraved title- 
page has: ‘‘ London. Published by W. 
mans, No. 2, Peacock Street, Newington.”’ 


Two volumes. A fine specimen of Gothic 
romance. This is a very uncommon book. 
Including the frontispieces there should be 
eight plates. The frontispiece to Vol, ii. is 
a portrait of the author, ‘‘ Robert Huish, 
Esq. F.A.S.”’ Painted by Rose Emma 
Drummond. Engraved by R. Page. 1820. 

12. ‘The Public, and Private Life of 
George III.’ Engraved title-page has ‘ Mem- 
oirs of George III.’ 2 vols., 1821. 

13, ‘ An Authentic History of the Corona- 
tion of George IV,’ 1821. 

14. ‘ Memoirs of Caroline, Queen of Great 
Britain,’ 2 vols., T. Kelly, 1821, 

15. ‘ The Sabbath,’ 1823, 

16. ‘ Edwin and Henry ; or, the week’s holi- 
days.’ 1825. A prim and pious juvenile. 

17. ‘ Authentic Memoirs of . . . Frederick 
Duke of York and Albany.’ 1827. 

18. ‘Picart’s Religious Ceremonies 
Abridged ’ by Robert Huish. 1828, A trans- 
lation and abridgement of Bernard Picart’s 
famous ‘ Cérémonies . . . Religieuses De Tous 
les Peuples du Monde.’ The Paris ed., 
1707-10, is in 12 vols., folio. 


19. ‘ Memoirs of George the Fourth.’ Two 
vols., 1830. 

20. ‘The Historical Gallery of celebrated 
men of every age and nation.’ First series, 
1830. No more was published. 

21. ‘The Wonders of the Animal King- 
dom.’ 1830. 

22. ‘ Fitzallan.’ By a Blue. 1832, 

23. ‘ Fatherless Rosa: or, The Dangers of 
The Female Life.” A Romance. 

24. ‘ The Last Voyage of Capt. Sir J. Ross 
. +. to the Arctic Regions in 1829-33.’ 
London: 1835. With a portrait of Sir John 
Ross. The Quarterly Review, liv., 1-39, has 
—— and spiteful attack upon this 

25. ‘ The History of the Private and Poli- 
tical Life of Henry Hunt, Esq.,’ 2 vols., 1836. 
The engraved title-page carries date 1835. 

26. ‘ Morning Devotions for every day in 
the Year.’ Translated from the German of 
Christoph Christian Sturm, 1740-86. 1836. 

27. ‘The Travels of Richard and John 
Lander . . . into the hitherto unexplored 
countries of Africa.’ 1836. 

28. ‘A Narrative of the Voyages . . . of 
Capt. Beechey ... to the Pacific and 
Behring’s Straits.’ 1836. 

29. ‘ Memoirs of William Cobbett, Esq.,’ 
2 vols., 1836. 

30. ‘ The Memoirs, private and political, of 
Daniel O’Connell, Esq., M.P.’ 1836. 

31. ‘The History of the life and reign of 
William the Fourth.’ 1837. 

32, ‘ Evening Devotions, translated from 


the German by R.H.,’ 1838. From C. C. 
Sturm. 
33. ‘ The Nun of Gnadenzell.’ A Romance. 


17 nos. E, Lloyd. 1846, 

34. ‘Our Grandmamma’s Clock.’ A series 
of tales. 1848. 

35. ‘The Progress of Crime; or, The 
Authentic Memoirs of Maria Manning.’ 1849. 
A romance based on notorious crimes. The 
book contains a letter from Dickens on public 
executions. 

%, ‘Our Grandpapa’s Chest.’ A Series of 
Tales. 1850. 

I should be very grateful for any additions 
to or amendments of the above list, which is 
(I feel pretty certain) not entirely complete. 

ere is reason to believe that from about 
1840 to 1850 Huish was working for E, Lloyd, 
but this publisher issued so many romances 
without any author’s name that it might be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to identify 
Huish’s novels. 
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FOLKLORE, PROVERBS AND PHRASES 

ON SLEEP (clxxv. 476; clxxvi. 51). — 
Folk-lore on sleep as distinct from dreams does 
not appear to be very extensive, at least in 
America. Of course, as is well known to all 
students of ethnology, sleep, catelepsy, and so 
on, are considered by practically all primitive 
peoples as a temporary form of death; they 
are said to be caused by the soul leaving the 
body for a time, and hence the almost univer- 
sal reluctance to awaken a sleeper suddenly 
for fear that the soul may not have time 
enough to return to the body it inhabits. Sir 
James Frazer, in ‘ Balder the Beautiful,’ has 
dealt with the doctrine of the external soul 
and therefore it is unnecessary to go further 
into the matter. 


Some of the folk-lore connected with sleep 
is given below. Among the Algonquian tribes 
it was believed that sleeping and sweating 
would cure the most stubborn diseases in the 
world (La Hontan, q. by Hoffman, BAE-R 
vii, 151). If a healthy Arawak is suddenly 
overcome by a sleepy feeling, or, if during 
sleep, he happens to spit, it is a sign that he 
is about to be visited by someone (Roth, 
BAE-R xxx, 271 §220). Among the Cherokee 
if a gray road lizard (Scaloporus undulatus) 
be caught alive at any time and rubbed over 
the head and throat of an infant, scratching 
the skin very slightly with the claws, the 
child will never be fretful under any circum- 
stances (Mooney, BAE-R xix, 306). In 
former times a Chippewa believed that sleep 
was caused by a giant insect called Weeng 
that one er | actually see on a huge tree in 
the woods. ‘‘It made a soft murmuring 
sound with its wings and caused sleep by 
sending a host of fairies to beat drowsy fore- 
heads with their tiny clubs ’’ (Kichler, ‘ Bel. 
of Mank.’, p. 7). A Hidatsa pregnant woman 
must not eat a piece of porcupine; if she did 
so, her child would be inclined to sleep too 
much when it grows up (Dorsey, BAE-R xi. 
517). Among the Hopi the Alliona nyctaginea 
Michx. plant is named from the bat 
(sdayaii'a). When babies will not sleep in 
daytime they are washed in a decoction of this 
plant, the idea being that as the bat sleeps 
during the day, so will the baby (Hough, AA 
xi, 1898, p. 150). Among the Kwakiutl if a 
child is desired to sleep much, the ashes of 
lupin are rubbed on it immediately after it is 
born (Boas, JAFL, xlv., 1932, pp. 191, 121). If 
a person dies while the people in the house are 
in bed and asleep, they are called just before 
the person expires ; otherwise it will cause ill 
luck (ibid., pp. 210, 320). If a bat is placed 


under the head of a child on the right side of 
the cradle, the infant will sleep all day long 
like the bat; or, the dried intestines of four 
bats (or one bat) which were killed by the 
father before the child was born, dried by the 
fire and placed in the cradle, one on each side 
of the head and one near each foot will give 
the same desired result (ibid., pp. 193, 174). 
They believe that sleeping with the head 
towards the sea causes bad dreams (ibid., pp. 
223, 483). The night before sowing root crops, 
such as sweet potatoes, yams, cassava, etc., the 
Maya sower sleeps on the ground; “as the 
body of the sower is spread out on the ground, 
and not up in the air, as would be the case if 
he slept in a bed or hammock, so the roots of 
the plant will cling to the soil, and not tend 
to expose themselves above the surface.” 
(Thompson, FMNH-PAS, xvii, 1930, p. 55.) 
If a Navajo girl does not stay’ awake the 
whole night during her puberty ceremony bad 
luck will overtake her ; moreover, if anyone in 
the hogan goes to sleep the same result will 
follow, but there is no need for those outside 
to keep awake (Reichard, CU-CA vii., pp. 137 
sq.) In order to go to sleep the Oaxaca 
Indians drank water so that the soul might 
not wander away too far to quench the thirst 
(Maillefert, JAFL, xxxvi., 1923, p. 200). The 
Paiute hunter thought that remaining in bed 
after sunrise brought ill-luck (Bonnerjea, 
IAE, xxxii, 1934, p, 179, citing Steward, 
UC-PAAE, xxxiii, 1933, p. 239). Am 
the Walapai if you sleep with your he 
towards the west you may get ill; towards the 
east will bring good luck; north and south, 
like the west, may bring bad luck (Mook, in 
Kroeber, MAAA, 42, 1935). 

Brren BonneRgEA. 

Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


HE KNIFEBOARD” OF AN OMNI- 
BUS (clxxv. 477; clxxvi. 52, 68).—This 
was the slang term for the seats on the roof. 
The omnibus of the period was built with a 
door at the back, and inside passengers 
entered by a step which hung behind. At 
one side of the door, higher up, was a ledge, 
iving foothold for the conductor, who held 
imself in place by a strap reaching his 
shoulder from above, and from here he open 
and shut the door. The other side of the 
door had an iron ship’s ladder, giving access 
to the roof. The latter, oval in shape, was 
used outside for two long seats, back to back, 
each accommodating some six passengers. This 
ledge with its seats formed the so-called 
‘‘ knifeboard.’’ Access to the far side was 


gained by crawling over the ledge between, an 
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acrobatic feat distinctly unnerving to the 
tyro. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
side of the top available by the ladder was the 
first used, even though liable to disturbance 
when a Fae on the other side wished 
to get off. Naturally it was rarely that a 
lady used the top, and on such occasions the 
conductor hel by holding her dress close 
to her body, when ascending or descending. 
The driver also accommodated two passengers 
on either side of his seat, and these, the most 
popular of the outside seats, were either 
reached by clambering along the top—a deli- 
cate operation, especially if the ’bus was full 
on top and passengers had to be scrambled by, 
with only a low rail as protection outside— 
or the driver would tender a long strap, with 
which, aided by the wheel hub and tiny iron 
steps on the side of the ’bus, the ascent or 
descent was completed. 

The shape of the ’bus varied later, the con- 
ductor being placed as now, on the ’bus level, 
a stair-case leading to the top, and the seats 
shortened so as to allow of easier passage to 
the far side, but it was not until the London 
Road Car Co. introduced the ‘‘ garden seat ”’ 
that riding outside became general with both 
sexes, Then, as was often remarked, “ ladies 
rode outside in summer and inside in 
Winter,’ an additional remark as to summer- 
time being the definition of ‘‘frying’’ or 
“stewing ’”? for outside and inside riders. 

Vernon Summerfield’s little book, ‘ Lon- 
don Buses,’ issued at 1s, by the Transport 
Board, may interest Junior, for it gives 
many illustrations of the various types of 


London ’buses. W. H. Mancuee. 


TRANSLATORS (clxxvi. 9, 70).—The best 

thing to get a full list of French trans- 
lators of English books would be to consult 
(a) the ‘Index Translationum,’ an inter- 
national repertory published by - the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
yp (Paris, 2, Rue Montpensier) ; 
(b) the catalogues of the most important 
French publishers whose collections of trans- 
lations are well-known by the French public: 
Plon (‘Les feux croisés’), Hachette (‘ Les 
meilleurs romans étrangers’), Stock (‘ Le 
Cabinet Cosmopolite’), . . . ; other pub- 
lishers giving English translations are Albin 
Michel (latest work; Cronin, ‘La Cita- 
delle ’) ; Payot (latest work: Buck, ‘ La terre 
chinoise’), Le Mercure de France (Kipling 
translated by Davray), La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise (translation of Conrad’s and 


Meredith’s novels), ‘ Les Belles Lettres (trans- 
lation of Shakespeare), La Nouvelle Revue 


Critique (translations of English thrillers 
and detective stories). I am at your corre- 
sero disposal to give him the names of 
the most important translators. 

F. Devatre. 


Brussels. 


QUERIES FROM EMERSON (clxxv. 442; 
elxxvi. 70).—1. Bonaparte (not Napoleon) 
crossed the Alps by the St. Bernard Pass 
with Duroc, his aide-de-camp and Bourrienne, 
his secretary, some days after the vanguard 
under Lannes had started. Bourrienne, who 
was continually at his side, has left an 
account of the journey, and, like Thiers, 
makes no mention of the trivial incident, 
probably imagined by Emerson. Bourrienne 
gives the impression of a Bonaparte, moody, 
anxious and in a great hurry to get on as 
fast as possible, as it seemed, for a time, as 
if the whole expedition on which he had 
staked all his fortunes might be wrecked by 
the resistance of the Austrians at the Fort of 
Bard, which dominated a pass and appeared 
to be impregnable. Bonaparte, we may be 
sure, had little leisure or inclination to listen 
dreamily and ‘‘ with delight ’’ to the tramp 
of his troops as they went by. 

Two pictures, however, represent him as 
standing still. In both cases he is stretching 
out his right hand to call the attention of his 
soldiers to the plains of Piedmont. But are 
the plains of Piedmont visible from the top 
of the St. Bernard Pass, which Bouchot, for 
instance, has chosen for the scene of his 
picture? It was the conscripts in the van- 
guard, several days ahead of the First Con- 
sul, who after they had entered the valley 
beyond Aosta and Chatillon first caught sight 
of the houses, trees, and cultivated fields that 
were the heralds of Italy’s fertility. Bouchot 
and Thevenin, when they painted their 
pictures, were, no doubt, inspired by poetic 
imagination, and a desire to idealize rather 
than by regard for actual fact. 

3. With regard to the use of the word 
manure in poetry, Mr. Zachary Boyd, a 
Scotch minister, who is said to have written 
a poem of 26,000 lines, entitled ‘ Zion’s 
Flowers ’ intended to please and edify the 
people of the seventeenth century, exhorted 
them in one place with the words, 

Manure your heart with diligence and in it 

grow good seed. 
and Addison, in his ‘ Cato’ IT, used the word 
literally like Emerson. 

The corps of half the senate manure the fields 
in Thessaly. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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\ 
“ LA CADUQUE BERGERE ”’ (clxxvi. 8, 


50).—To the multitude, no doubt, St. 
Geneviéve will always be the shepherdess of 
Nanterre, so often have painters represented 
her in the midst of her sheep, on her knees or 
standing as she pours forth ae prayers. But 
she lived for more than eighty years, a busy 
and eventful life, and it is not possible to 
think of her as always young or as a country- 
irl. She could not be depicted so, when 
aurens painted the scene at her death-bed 
and Maindron, the sculptor, representing her 
as a suppliant before the terrible Attila, 
clothed her not in the dress of a peasant, but 
in a patrician robe, fastened round the waist 
with a cord. On one of the panels, illustrat- 
ing her life, painted by Puvis de Chavannes, 
in the Panthéon, the saint, who had accom- 
lished her mission and had nought but death 
her, appears as a spare and grey- 
haired woman, standing on the terrace of her 
home and looking down on the red-tiled roofs 
and dim towers of Paris, bathed in moonlight. 
Here her figure is intended to perpetuate the 
memory of Princess Marie Cantacuzéne, the 
painter’s wife, who had passed away two 
months before Puvis began this, his last 
masterpiece. Hence Péguy, who no doubt 
knew the picture well, was quite justified in 
calling St. Geneviéve old and broken down, 
and a shepherdess she will always remain in 
spite of the part she played in historic events 
and her relations with the great people of 


her time. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


JEWS IN AMERICA (clxxv. 476; clxxvi. 

46).—Possibilities in New Amsterdam 
aroused much interest among Jews, who were 
on the scene between 1640 and 1650. Some 
of these were, I think, from Spanish 
America, where the Spaniards preferred to be 
on their own. The Dutch, of course, favoured 
Jews, whereas English ports were closed to 
them for the 370 years before 1650, 

Adequate data are accessible, no doubt, in 
the publications of the New York State His- 
torical Association. 

By 1879, from 80,00 to 90,000, or nearly 
10 per cent., of the population of New York 
City were Jews, but they contributed less than 
1 per cent. to the criminal classes. By 1927, 
the city’s Jews totalled 1,765,000, or 29.56 
per cent. of the population. To what extent, 
if any, the figure for crime had gone up, I 


cannot say. Freperic Connett Waite. 
NN SIGN: HOB-IN-THE-WELL (clxxv. 
+ 189, 228).—_In Beesley’s ‘ History of 

Banbury,’ 1841, pp. 524-5, there is an account 


of one John Baxter, a goldsmith of that town, 
who was also a wit and a versifier. He died 
in 1772, and was buried in Banbury Church 
beneath an epitaph he had composed for the 
occasion. Among his writings was a song of 
ten stanzas entitled ‘ The Jew’s Interlude, or 
Hob in the Well, as it was acted in Red Lion 
Street, Banbury.’ The song is quoted in full 
by Beesley. It describes the misadventures of 
a Jew who fell into a well at the rear of the 
Jacob’s Well Inn, High Street, and its re- 
frain is: “‘ Derry down, down, down, in the 
well.’’ No explanation is given of the sub- 
title, but the association with an inn is note- 
worthy, in view of the terms of the query. 
Possibly the Jacob’s Well Inn had at some 
former time been the Hob-in-the-Well, like 
the two mentioned at the previous references. 


W. W. Grit. 


MARKS ON A SILVER BOWL (clxxvi. 63), 

—The mark of an eagle with wings out- 
stretched was used in several places. The 
marks mentioned are probably of Frankfurt 
in the late eighteenth century; but those 
marks might be of a maker in Laibach 
(Jugo-Slavia) of about the same period, or 
in Venice about 1810. The winged eagle was 
used in Frankfurt in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

W. H. 


It is impossible to express an opinion about 
various marks displayed on foreign-made 
silver plate without an examination of the 
article. I suggest that Satopran’ would 
obtain the desired information were he to 
submit the bowl for examination to any of 
the antique silversmith dealers in Bond 
Street next time he is in London. 


F. Brapsury. 


('REAM-EWER ” CREAMER” 
(clxxvi. 63).—This is obviously an abbre- 
viation, vide ‘‘ cream(ew)er.’’ The name is 
not usually associated in this country with 
the household cream jug. In America this 
description is more in universal use. About 
the third quarter of the eighteenth century 
were made by a London silversmith, Francis 
Crump (registered at London Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, 9 Nov., 1750), cream jugs in the form 
of a cow with tail for handle, mouth as spout, 
and a hinged lid on the back on which was 
fixed a fly. This form of cow creamer was 
also made by the Dutch silversmiths, and 
probably was their original design, 


F. Brappury. 
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WERDING (clxxvi. 42).—I have for 
some twenty years past, tried to obtain a 
copy of Max Adler’s ‘Out of the Hurly- 
Burly,’ which was a yellow covered book, pub- 
lished some forty or more years ago. It had 
in it several doggerel-rhymes of American 
style, such as ‘‘ Bury Bartholomew under the 
hedge , . .’’ ‘‘ Willie had a purple monkey,”’ 
etc., etc. 

I frequently have used the clock rhyme, 
which in my memory, was something like 

There was a man, he had a clock, 

His name was Samuel Meres (Meares?), 

He wound this clock up, every night, 

For well-nigh forty years, 

And when, at last, this blessed time-piece, 

An eight-day proved to be, 

A wilder maa than Samuel Meres (Meares?), 

You’ll seldom wish to see. 


Hersert SourHam. 


QuE ALLEGED GREEK LOVE OF THE 
SEA (clxxvi. 10, 52, 64).—The well known 
od in Euripides, Iphigencia in Tauris, 


(The sea washes away all the ills of men) 
shows the high esteem in which the sea was 
held by the ancient Greeks, and counter- 
balances the malevolent proverbial saying 
quoted in Benham: 
Kai mip, Kal Kaka rpia 
(The sea, and fire and woman are three evils). 
J. D. ROLiEston, F.s.A. 


(OUNT CAGLIOSTRO (clxxvi. 64), — 
“Count Cagliostro: an Authentic Story of 
a Mysterious Life: by Constantin Photiades, 
with four full-page plates ”’ appears in 
Heffer’s current catalogue of Remainders, 


Epwarp J. Forse. 


Though the French, German and Italian 
studies of the life and exploits of Count Cag- 
liostro are almost too numerous to mention, 
comparatively very little has been written in 
English on this subject. There are first of all 
two articles by Carlyle published in Fraser’s 
Magazine, July and August, 1823, and en- 
titled ‘ Count Cagliostro, Flight First and 
Flight Last.’ These articles are reprinted in 
Carlyle’s ‘ Critical and Miscellaneous Essays ’ 
(Vol. iii. of the edition of 1847). There is a 
biography by W. R. H. Trowbridge: ‘ Cagli- 
ostro, Splendour and Misery of a Master of 
Magic,’ London, 1910. An anonymous con- 
temporary biography entitled ‘The Life of 


the Count Cagliostro’ (1776-1787), London, 
T, Hookham, 1787, is very rare, 

There are also an article published in the 
Monist of Chicago by Henry Ridgeley Evans : 
‘ Cagliostro, A Study in Charlatanism,’ and 
an article by Dr. Franz Hartmann published 
in the London Occult Review, 1910; and fin- 
ally, a few articles published in the London 
Public Advertiser in the year 1786. 


G. CAaTALANI. 


EPIGRAM WANTED (clxxvi. 
64).— 


“When men grew tired of shooting stag, etc.” 
The end of the verse runs: 
“Then every road was made a rink 
For Coroners to sit on, 
And so began, in skid and stink, 
The real blood-sports of Britain.” 


‘ Fox Meditates,’ by R. Kipling. 
(Miss) M. Sanvers. 


OSSUET; REFERENCE WANTED. (clxxvi. 

10).—The citation “C’est un grand mal 

que si peu de lumiére dans une si grande place” 
is correct in idea, but inaccurate in text. 

It is to be found in the ‘ Correspondance de 
Bossuet,’ édition de Ch. Urbain et E. Levesque, 
t. ii. (1677-1683), Paris: Hachette et Cie, 1909 

Les Grands Ecrivains de la France), p. 331. 

ere is the last paragraph of Bossuet’s 
letter, from Paris, Oct. 30, 1682, to the Abbé 
de Rancé: 

“Les affaires de l’Eglise vont trés mal. Le 
Pape [Innocent XI] nous menace ouvertement 
de constitutions foudroyantes et méme, & ce 
qu’on dit, de formulaires nouveaux. Une bonne 
intention avec peu de lumiéres, c’est un grand 
mal dans de si hautes places. Prions, 

émissons. Ne m/’oubliez pas; je vous porte 
p sen le fond du coeur, et suis, Monsieur, plus 
que je ne puis vos le dire, votre trés humble et 
trés obéissant serviteur. 

J. B., e. de Meaux.” 


Joun J. Menaven. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


OURCES WANTED (clxxv. 478; clxxvi. 34).— 
1. “ Red Pottage.” Though I do not know 

the poetical quotation in question, it appears 
to be based on Esau’s regret at having parted 
with his birthright for a simple meal of stew 
or soup. The term “ red pottage ” has occurred 
in Genesis xxv, 30, in most English printings 
of the Bible, but not uniformly alike. The text 
varies in the earlier English versions. 
Ordinarily the verse begins (from 1611 on- 
wards). 

* And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray 
thee, with that same red pottage .. .” 

In the folio version of 1640 it runs :— 

“ And Esau said to Jaakob, Feed me, I pray 
thee, with that pottage so red. . .” 

Wm. 
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The Library. 


Animal Carvings in British Churches. 
M. D. Anderson, 
Press. 5s.) 


HIS is a little book, with excellent illustra- 
tions and a good list of examples, which 
should stimulate interest in one of the best 
parts of our inheritance from the Middle 
Ages. The author divides animal carvings 
into five groups, the most important of which 
is that of animals drawn from the Bestiary. 
There is a brief but satisfactory summary of 
sources. We are inclined to think that 
opinion will eventually veer back to the old 
interpretation of external grotesques as repre- 
senting demons driven out of the church; the 
present idea that they are the product of the 
masons’ exuberant imagination will, however, 
have contributed to a better appreciation of 
them. 

Under the heading of ‘ Legends’ we have 
an alphabetical list of the animals, real or 
legendary, whether in existence or behaviour, 
which occur in carvings. Under ‘ Asp’ is a 
description of that fabulous creature as it lies 
with one ear to the ground, and the other 
blocked with the tip of its tail ‘‘ thus becom- 
ing deaf to the divine word.’’ Why not ‘‘ the 
deaf adder that stoppeth her ears ’’—the 
usual words for it? Under ‘Hart’ the animal’s 
thirst should have been referred as clearly to 
the Psalm, as to the legend of its devouring 
serpents. Under ‘ Lion’ the Lion of the tribe 
of Judah should have been mentioned, for it 
undoubtedly influenced the symbolical use of 
the lion. In general we think the late fami- 
liarity with the.Bible (rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past) has rather dulled our per- 
ception of the mediaeval view of it as an 
exciting book full of unexplained wonders. 
No doubt it was known directly only to few, 
but preachers used its striking expressions 
and stories to win their hearers’ attention, 
and the Psalms, at any rate in religious 
houses, were in daily use. Of course, without 
maintaining that all subject-matter of 
mediaeval art is directly or indirectly derived 
thence, we believe that the carvers expressed 
somewhat more sheer enjoyment of strange 
things out of the Bible t is commonly 
recognised: In the web of mediaeval art and 
legend, though the woof may come from 


By 
(Cambridge University 


several sources, and naturally often covers it ; 
over, it was the Bible, we take it, which sup J 
plied a great portion of the warp. 


English Short Stories of To-day. (For the@ 
English Association: The Oxford Univer. 
sity Press. 3s. 6d. net.) g 

HERE are thirteen good stories, not indeed 

all equally good, but serving well to illus: 

‘trate the Preface, where a skilful résumé of 
the history and function of the short story is 
set out. The best of all we esteem Mr. Frank @ 
O’Connor’s ‘ The Majesty of the Law.’ Mrs, 
Naomi Mitchison’s ‘The Hostages’ is am 
delicate piece of imaginative work— . 
too for use in schools, a purpose for which it 
is said the book was put together, but fora 
which we think some of it of doubtful suit 
ability ; and Mr, Geoffrey Moss’s ‘ Defeat,’ a 
carefully organised tale which vibrates to the 
stormy music of the modern European orches- @ 
tra, should be enjoyed also by the young, 
Humour is represented by Stella Benson's 
‘On the Contrary,’ Mr. Leonard Merrick’s @ 
Judgement of Paris’ and Saki’s”’ ‘ The @ 
Background.’ For romance we have Galggim™ 
worthy’s ‘ Spindleberries,’ and Mr. H. @@ 
Wells’s ‘ The Door in the Wall,’ while here 
too perhaps should be included the two ex= 
ceedingly ‘‘ creepy ’’ ghost-stories, ‘ A Night 
at a Cottage’ and ‘Casting the Runes” 
respectively by Mr, Richard Hughes and the 
late Provost of Eton, together with Miss 

Dorothy Sayers’s ‘ The Dragon’s Head.’ Then 

there is Sir Hugh Walpole’s ‘ Mr. Oddy,’ 4 

pleasant tale; and Mr. W. J. Maugham’s 

‘ Jane,’ which beneath its humorous satire 

and air of modernity is a highly fantastic talé 

where skill and significance alike seem rather 
beyond the school-child’s power of apprecia- 

tion. 
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We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Wuen a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


Tae Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may liké 
to send to him. ; 
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